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foresight and infallibility of judgement.8 The Lenin legend, like any other legend, does not withstand close scrutiny. While his singleness of purpose is not open to doubt, his judgement was often at fault, and he had moments of discouragement and despondency when even his robust faith in the imminence of the revolution faltered. On the eve of the Russian revolution he was passing through an acute phase of pessimism. The Zimmerwald and Kienthal appeals brought but meager response both in allied and in enemy countries, and the war dragged on. In dire financial straits, cut off from Russia, enmeshed in interminable factional squabbles with his political associates, Lenin lost touch with Russian realities. On January 9? 1917, that is, seven weeks before the fall of the monarchy, an event that was foretold with great accuracy by the security police and was common gossip in the salons of the grand duchesses, Lenin told a Zurich audience that men of his generation were not likely "to live to see the decisive battles of the approaching revolution." The glad news of the overthrow of the tsar carried Lenin to the opposite extreme. His Farewell Letter to Swiss Workers closed with the bold assertion: "The transformation of the imperialistic war into a civil war is becoming a fact. Long live the socialist revolution which is beginning in Europe." It is in this frame of mind that Lenin left Switzerland on March 27. He and a group of Russian emigres traveled to Sweden through Germany in a "sealed" railway carriage. Arrangements for the journey were made by Swiss socialist leaders. In the evening of April 3 Lenin reached Petrograd and was given a triumphal reception by the huge crowds that filled the square in front of the Finland Station. His speech to the assembled throngs ended with the vibrant call, "Long live the socialist revolution!" This, however, was not at the time the attitude of the Bolshevik Party.
The Bolsheviks had played no independent part in the overthrow of the monarchy. In February, 1917, their recently revived Petrograd organization consisted of merely three men of whom V. M. Molotov (Scriabin), then in his middle twenties, alone was to hold an important place in the future Soviet government. Pravdd, as has been noted, took at first an aggressively hostile attitude towards the Pro-
s E. H. Can (The Kolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Vol. I [New York, 1951]), for instance, speaks of Lenin's "astonishing achievements/' "far-sightedness/' "immense learning/' "analytical skill/' "outstanding intellectual power"; "everything was clear-cut, brilliant, decisive." Lenin, according to Carr? was "a great constructive statesman/'